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THE WELSH WANDERER. 


Os a sultry day, towards the end of July,a traveller was 
seen slowly advancing along the road which forms the passage 
from Herefordshire to Worcestershire, at the end of the Mal- 
vern Range. From the knapsack at his back, and the entire 
arrangement of his costume, he was evidently one of those 
pedestrian tourists, whose complete equipment for their voca- 
tion is a part of the true genius of travelling—those whose love 
of beholding nature in her varying aspects is stronger than the 
toil of ministering to the gratification of artificial wants. 
The noontide sun was burning fiercely, and every object 
around, that had once been called vegetation, showed signs that 
it had been both a ‘burning and shining light,’ day after day, 
forweeks. ‘The moss on the hills, so far famed for its extreme 
richness and beauty, was no longer of that refreshing green 
which makes so sweet a promise of rest to the weary eye, and 
yields such kindly fulfilment to the pressure of a weary foot; 
but now, brown and parched, and needing but a single spark to 
lighten it up into a blaze, like the driest hay. The poor sheep 
were lying exhausted in all directions, crowding together in 
heaps, where anything like shade could be found, gasping and 
panting for the moisture, for want of which they, and the moss, 
and indeed, all creation, seemed to be suffering. ‘The travel- 
ler continued slowly to ascend the road, and as he reached the 
spot where the opposite valiey opened upon him, he sent his 
eye forward with the intense expectation which an acclivity 
in a beautiful country seldom fails to excite. In this case it 
was not the expectation to admire, but an almost irritated long- 
ing for shelter from the burning sun, that made the heavens 
appear to give out heat like one vast concave of glowing metal. 
Behind him was one valley in a misty swoon; before him, all 
the exquisite richness, and beauty, and luxurious stretch of the 
view was lost in the thick yellow atmosphere, which was as if 
the earth were sickening with fever. His eyes pulled up sud- 
denly—like a checked horse when at full speed—from the dis- 
tance, to seek for the nearest appearance of shelter. There 
were a few trees near a farm-house; but then there were red 
tiles, and there would be noise from pigs and poultry. What 
was that, beyond the broad open field, on the right? A small, 
dark-looking church embosomed in trees. Shelter, shelter! 
and he jerked up his knapsack, and seemed to gain fresh vigor 
at every step that brought him nearer to the object he sought. 
There was a scattered group of — at work in the open 
field, and he thought with a deepened interest of the hard fate 
of the peasant, who, in such days as these, had to labor uncea- | 
singly to earn a bare subsistence; and longed earnestly for the 
time when machinery should have fulfilled its high destiny, ip 
superseding the necessity of painful and laborious exertion in 
man. And there were women too! and as he turned into the 
gate he sickened at the thought of such bitter toil being their 
portions Little Malvern churchyard is perhaps one of the 
most perfect places of rest, both for the dead and for the living, 
that can be found for the searching. It liesat the foot of one 
of those hills, which are almost mountains, sheltered alike 
from wind and sun, by the high barrier beyond, and the rich 
trees which cluster around it. It commands a terrace view of 
the far valley, where orchard, cornfield, and hop-garden, all in 
their season, yield a harvest of equal but differing beauty. 
Our traveller entered the little gate, heaved that expressive 
half-sigh, half-yawn, that says, ‘that is done, now for rest,’— 
threw back hisarms in a sort of extacy, using just so much ex- 
ertion as to rouse the attention of his muscles to the delicious | 
repose they were about to enjoy, and then looked round the 
quiet shady inclosure, to secure the nook best fitted to his pur- 
pose. There was a mound heaped up in a remote corner, 
which probably at one time was a collection of superfluous 
mould, but was now covered with rich soft grass, that had been 
kept freshly green by the shade of a chestnut growing directly | 
above it, and throwing its branches so low as almost entirely to 
screen it from view. That wastheplace! The knapsack was 
untied, and he threw himself down. ‘Ah!—the pleasure was 
almost pain. He could not sleep; but remained for some time 
in the full enjoyment of ‘the cool green, transparent roof above 

him, and then closed his eyes, and continued in that state 
which is neither sleeping nor waking, reverie or contemplation, | 
where the body may be described as being in a pleasant un-| 
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drew himself up higher on the bank, where he had full oppor- 
tunity for observation, without its being returned upon himself, | 
The ghastly face continued to rest upon the fence. A small 
black hat was drawn down nearly to thé eye-brows, from be- | 
neath which there was a gaze so intensely searching as almost | 
to attain to fierceness. ‘The nose and mouth were strongly 
marked; and there was a firmness about the latter that con- 
trasted strangely with the exceeding paleness of the complex- , 
ion. Inthis day, when the cheek of man, woman, and child, | 
was burning and browning with the hot sun, when the earth | 
was yellow with the thick shower of its beams—whence could | 
come that face so pale, and yet so strong of purpose? And 
was it that of man or woman? It remained in this position | 
until the whole of the church-yard had been carefully explored, | 
and then the figure drew itself up for a moment to stoop again; 
and in another instant a child was thrown lightly over the 
fence—in the next, a woman was by itsside. She wasof mid- 
dle stature, inclining to short; but, from the energy and pur- 
pose in her movements, gave an idea of being much taller. 
The figure was one of slight fabric, and even that had been 
evidently much impaired by sickness or suffering. She was 
habited in the short jacket and petticoat worn by Welsh women 
of the peasant class, and a handkerchief was folded neatly | 
across her chest. She was bare-armed and bare-footed; the | 
arms so slight and attenuated, as to make you wonder at the 
strength that lifted the stout, ruddy, tired child so lightly. She | 
pushed the het that had occasioned a part of the mystery—but | 
was, in fact, only in keeping with the rest of her costume— 
from her brow, discovering a broad expanse of forehead, and 
at the same time a nobility of expression in the face, which 
was one of its peculiar characteristics, but which, owing to 
the partial concealment, had until now remained unnoticed. 
At her back she bore a lightly, but strongly-made basket, 
somewhat similar in shape to the coracle of the fisherman, to 
which was attached at cither end a cord, fastened from side to 
side, so as to form two flexible handles. She threw it, and the 
small bundle it contained, on the ground—her hat next—and 
the whole of her beautifully formed head was given to view. 
She then dropped on her knees to the child, and taking the 
round, heated, tired face between her hands, kissed it repeat- 
edly and tenderly—not smotheringly, but so lightly as if she 
would kiss away the slight shade fatigue had caused to rest 
upon it; all the while murmuring some words in a tone that | 
was like that of a dove cooing toits young. It was a strange | 
sight to see the ruddy face of the boy by the side of his pallid 
mother. It wasas if like the fable of the pelican of the wil- 
derness, she had drawn from her own veins the bloo@# which 
had nourished him into health and vigor. His dress was of the 
simplest possible make, and humblest material, but there was 
nothing in his appearance to betoken the slightest discomfort. 
He wore, suspended from his neck, a small dog-whistle, which 
seemed neither to belong to the character of ornament or play- 
thing. The mother rose from her knees and seated the child | 
gently on the grass, and then moved towards a thickly-boughed | 
dwart tree at the end of the terrace. On her way she continu- | 
ally looked back, and spoke to the boy in Welsh, and from the 
exquisite tenderness of her voice, the harshness usually found 
in a language abounding in gutturals was entirely lost. She | 
busied herself among the boughs of the tree, trying the difier- | 
ent strengths of some, and twisting others skilfully and rapidly | 
in and out, soas to forma kind of bower. She kept upa con- | 
tinued coo to the child during the whole of her work, hurried | 
back to him the moment it was completed, and, with him in one 
hand, and the basket and bundle in the other, again turned 
towards the tree. She succeeded in securing the cradle-basket | 
to the bough, so that it would rock with a gentle touch, and | 
then lifted the boy and laid him down within it, with the bun- | 
dle fora pillow. She then took up the whistle, looked at him | 
earnestly, pointed to it, spoke one steady, emphatic word, and | 
then locked it in his little hand, with hers upon it; again and 
again drew back from the cradle to look athim. She then 
began tenderly to move it, and at the same time tosing, in a | 
low lulling tone, an air which at first recalled the well known | 
‘Rising of the Lark,’ but as it went on proved to be of an en- | 
tirely different character. The traveller watched earnestly, 
and listened attentively. He was both poet and musician. 
He marked well the gesture and expression that accompanied 

















‘ Things that fly on gauzy wing, 
Lulling thee, forget their sting! 
Airs come sweetly whispering, 
And cool the grove! 
Though the sun, with scorching heat, 
Try to pierce thy green retreat, 
Like soft wings the branches meet, 
To shade my dove. 
Then sleep, my child! O take thy rest, 
Sleep! as on thy mother’s breast, 
Sleep! my bird, within thy nest, 
Nor restless move.’ 


Her voice died away in a murmur; she ceased to touch the 
cradle; she luoked down upon the sleeper for a moment, 
mournfully shook her head, and then stepping back a pace, 
ingeniously twisted the boughs so as entirely to conceal the 
cradle from view. While returning slowly to the place by 
which she had entered, the expression of her face and figure 
changed. A deep gloom settled on the brow, and her whole 
appearance was that of a being weighed down with the heavi- 
est sorrow. She rested against the fence ina half sitting, half 
standing posture, scarce seeming to know that she did so. 
Her eyes fixed, she became—not paler—she could not—but the 
shadows on her face deepened almost into blackness. One 
hand was laid upon the fence—she grasped the handkerchief 
at her chest, as if to crush the viper that was gnawing within. 
Oh, the bitterness of that agony! as thought chased thought, 
each one seeming to deepen the characters that misery had 
written so strongly upon her brow. At last she started as if 
an adder had stung her; pressed her hands tightly to her fore- 
head; heaved a sigh that seemed to shake her whole frame; 
and then stole gently to take one more look at the unconscious 
slumberer. She came back with a calmer brow and steadier 
step—caught up her hat—sent one more searching glance 
round the inclosure—threw a blessing from her eyes upon the 
peaceful little covert—and was out of sight in an instant. 

‘Thank God, I have seen her happier!’ was the traveller's 
Jirst thought, as he saw her no longer—he felt if it had not 
been so, the vision of her misery would have haunted him for 
years. His next—to remain there, and watch the child till her 
return, And then came conjecture as to her history—plans to 
find out—and when found out, to do all that could be done to 
mitigate her misery. While thus engaged in thought, he 
heard the gate, by which he had entered, open, and on lookin 
out perceived a man, habited ina rustic dress. He was old an 
kindly looking, and his purpoge was soon ascertained, bv the 
heavy keys that swung from hishand. It was the sexton, who 
came to look after his charge—the church. Was it possible 
that he could know anything of the being who ho.’ just claimed 
sanctuary for her child within its precincts? In brief time he 
had heard her brief history: —*We call her the “Welsh Wan- 
derer,”’ for she has wandered many a day backwards and for- 
wards, up and down the country that lies at the foot of the 
hills. Fora long while we never knew why she would stand 
looking at them at times as if her eyes would look through 
them, and then turn away with a sigh fit to make the heart of 
a stout man ache. We never knew why she would live away 
by herself, and go and find her rest in the barms, and sit be- 
neath the hedges talking in a strange tongue to the boy, 
who almost lives in herarms. But she always was civil and 
kindly, and somehow or other, every body liked her that she 
came near. And whenever any body did her any little ser- 





j viec, she would $i such a look—it meant to be a blessing, 


but with her sad Pale face and sorrowful smile, was more like 
a misery. We never knew who she was, nor whence she 
came, except by her strange clothing, and that told us that she 
must have lived somewhere yonder up among the mountains. 
We never knew till last year in the harvesting, when a man 
came down to get work; I wasin the field at the time; and 
when he came where she was reaping, as soon as she set eyes 
upon him, she gave such a shriek as I have heard tell of, but 
never heard before—threw down her sickle, flew to the hedge 


| where her baby was asleep, caught it up, and the queer basket 


and the bundle, and ran into the copse that you see over the 


|yard yonder. She did not come for awhile again, and when 
ishe did, it was to look shyer than she had done before.—And 


then we knew why; for the strange man had lived up among 
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eh ae 











, A. © | the mountains where she had come from, and knew all at 
consciousness of anything save mere pleasurable sensation. | the air, Itserved him for an after record, and although passing | jer sad story. She was a rich farmer's daughter; hv ‘den 
How long he remained thus he did not know, nor did he ask; oe own — and ten _ orn lengoage, itis yet @ | what the mansaid (and he had been one of their serving men) 
; ee - ° a rs) V 2e ory > } | . 1 % 2 . 
1 fol- for, on rousing himself, and looking between the boughs that | oo i u —— ton In words of the feeling that pervaded the | ho was not like a father toher. Her mother was an English- 
formed a screen between him and the churchyard, his eye was | WHO scene. : woman, and had lived in a gentleman’s family. She never 
at once fixed by a vision which, from its extraordinary appear- | ‘Sleep, my child! and take thy rest, had but this one, and took great pride in teaching her to read 
— ance, he almost believed to be the creation of his own eg Resp! as mony ee breast, | and write, and all sorts of learning—but she died before the 
while in the half-awakened state to which we have alluded. | Sleep! my bird, w ubinthy nest, girl could know much about them. The father was a hard 
At the opposite side of the churchyard, where the low fence } Nor restless move. 
made the boundary-line between it and the wide expanse of | 


. Hetig> man. It was work, work, work, the whole day long, and all 
" price ae vn aver — jto get gain byhislabor. The girl grew up to be loved by all 
) PER valley beyond, was a human face; the rest of the person was : 


: who could love anything; and she loved everything she came 
fALF, concealed by the fence; and, to make it so, must have been in _ eg tent Ol near. They say she would stand and look at ihe od as if she 
"DER; stooping posture. Though at some distance, the remarkable Sleep, my child! O take thy rest, loved it, and the mountains as if she loved them, and the trees 
FICE, and strong character of the countenance, and its deadly pale- Sleep! as on thy mother’s breast, and the water, and the birds and the sheep, and all—but when 
SSED» hess, peculiarly striking atsuch atime of sunny heat, gave to Sleep! my bird, within thy nest, 


tthe effect of near proximity, The traveller unconsciously 


| her father came, he would make her shrink up like that poor 
Nor restless move. 


‘bush you see yonder, sir, that has been frightened out of its 
) ST 
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: 2 an in-| and leave that board that you see yonder, sir, outside, for her 
lite by the hot sun. If he eect emaghpe —— preenier ca 3 te a sort of as mean of. At first 1 used to keep watcli 
stant, to look at a flower, or pick up a Pall out at her in anger.| while she was away, but svon give it up, as there was no need. 
that sues hee Sanen, ae kind of dinek and hada ‘box | People seldom find out her bird’s-nest, and when they do, no 
She was very partial to t : ? ‘e he had picked up, and she} one ever has had the wish to disturbit. [wishl could do more : 
full of all sorts of curiosities that she Had pie ce totime,| what ean!? Nothing! nothing was to be done. The travel- 
weed to give them te 4 cr tc ‘e nee : a ane os re le 2 shook hands with the old man, and turned hastily away. 
who flocked eeaggt e ° peony to pag e » “asper saw Ww ith | He looked towards the covert, and felt an impulse to take one 
them away, like “ * 7 ng r : ¢, and pebbles and all, and} glimpse of the sleeping child, but instantly checked it with the 
hie own eyes het “apo = pea aa i ame to weate tiene | thought that the watchful mother might be at hand, and that 
pape mane ak “ Pe ict ; ' oy * ifle. t mg pe oa sir, to} his doing 80 might cause hera momentary pain. He would not 
= pir so geetro een, e4 ee ; a t bei nohedy pee wosk | stav, for he had seen some thing like a calm come to that pale 
show what sort ot bf age wg — p asgeal odes in half a day as| tace, after its strong agony; and, in the lope that peace might 
harder than om bas ate Id ‘oie two. lL don’t know what vou! vet remain for such a be ing, he departed. It was his lot to 
another he oe = - me that many a father, and mothe rj} roam! over many Countries; but olten, when sojourning in 
lah, ene = ay so ny i r ldren come to harm, when! tairer climes, and gazing on happier faces and lovelier forms, 
pe ag Aes de phoma h a oe adof the kindly: so it} would his thoughts travel back to that hot July day when he 
they oe Roses As ie — rar | rested in Malvern churchyard; and he would wonder, wita 

" , a ‘ . ° ’ , a "on r y > 
peer pence pac to the hills one autumn time, just as eager anxiety, what had become of *The Welsh W anderer. 
you might be here, sir, to look about him. He stopped late | 
one night, and begged a lodging; and the farmer, seeing him ay 
man who could pay his w “ys — gown ry berger We a EXPEDITION OF COL. DODGE, 

ake »matter short, he staid, and he staid; and he used} 
> a conus girl into the fie lds, when she was at work,! INTO THE INDIAN TERRITORY OF THE PAR WEST, IN 1835. 
and pick up pebbles and things for her, and tell her their name *) ane journal of the march of the dragoons into the Indian 
and the names ot the flows rs; and he see “ye d seth — “ country, under the command of Col, Dodge, has been transmit- 
— ae na gee oe — ger ee st ingens ted to Congress, and published. [t is deeply interesting, and 

a r work Was done, ¢ talk, ¢ i , cs ok os ° 
ra ae on all the things, just as she a d to do by her- "t — prescnting our readers this week with some account 

, T irmers man said that at first he never saw two)! % . ? : : 

a poe bape aan particularly the girl, for she seeme d | The detachm« nt consisted of 117 hat, eed - — 
» 2 all the things she had been thinking for years, and} They come need their mareh from Fort veavenworth, on the 
iy wd ph “ | - say them to. He staid the winter through,) 29th of May, 1835, taking with thein 60 days? rations of flour, 
a cat ae nding to her, while she knitted her father’s | 10 days’ rations ot pork, 25 beeves; and sp pa ern . 
stockings. While there he got very thin, and had an illness) flour. ON the Ist of June — had —s a 0 . 
in which she nursed him and got him well. Ina little while! haw Rive te The country en the ae hag et 
after, as the spring came round, she began to be less lively, and, Le ave nworth, belongs bes t A 1c — os ponerhond — ~ 
to look pale and thin; and though she still did her work, like} producing all sorts of grain, — in gon peomeee . — 
her father’s daughter, she never looked at it in the doing, as she | sufficient quantity of ae for fue 5 on bes = we Ls me 
used, but seemed to be thinking and thinking, as it all the} ses, and as the game is rec oming gece var ae 
cares of the world had come upon her. The stranger used to, have to give thetr principal ge iva ing ved a 
go away for days together, wandering up among the hills. A tte ra march of 110 miles, a —. es - 
Time went on; and at last, one July day, he went too tor good | Otto village on the river Plaite, b 0 *. — a — 
and all, though [ am afraid *tis for bad with hin: but long be-; w ith the Urioes, advising them to —_ to te pre 
fore that, the girl had lost her happy look altogether. He went) their great father, = ae caagens Bi 7 ag Lahey fo 
very early one morning, leaving two packe ts—one for the} live in peace w esata a —_ an ad “ vray +H ro 
father, and another forthe daughter, ‘The fatherseemed satis-| principal chief replied, *that he would listen | —— 
fied with his: but no one knew what her letter said; but she) viee; that they were making preparations to rey a q - 
was seen to take something up that fell out, and throw it from] tities of corn; and that — year they — e Ap — a ig 
her as if she hated it; and fiate wasa look they had never seen! field and raise cattle and horses. The valley of the as r 
before in her face, so they well remembered it. No one ¢ ver deseribed as one ot the most beautiful ever seen, the fo ric 
knew—for she took to her bed next day, and never left it for ee which Indians raise large quantities of corn 
six weeks ¢ hen tt wasto be turned outof her father’s house, with very little labor. . ; 
eo grees meant one knew what became of her, or whyshe| The de tachime nt remained at the Otto village until the 17th, 
went. | Waiting tor the arrival of the Omahas. These es 1,800 | 

‘The young man, for he does not deserve the name of gen-) 2,000 souls, and occupy the country between ee an 
Ueman, for behaving to her as no honest man eould, eae once) Platte rivers. They resemble the Ottoes in pe ge an Se 

wi to the farm. The father was very angry, buat appeared} toms, with whom they are at peace, as are bot with all the 
per aftera little. ‘The other looked unh ippy, and said he} neighboring tribes. On the 17th, the Omaha chiefs arrived, 
er : ih tout where she was, fur she had sent back| and to the address of Col. Dodge, Big Elk, their chief, replied, 
heals “cg ait os oh @ 1 the * wnt y! "Poor irl! she is one of | *T'hat what he said was good, that the strong ought to have 
his I en Pee ti ves starve on ihe high-road, than touch a| compzssion en the weak,—L am like a large prairie wolf, run- 
3 = haeha tales red to such as he! but the high-road, ning about over these barren prairies in search of something to 
fy ~ vio f she ean hi lp it; and perhaps that may | eat, with his head up anxiously listening to hear some of his 
aa. ef hi ever been seen by any one Whol fellows howl, that he may dart off towards them, hoping to 
aac Bog’ og It isasight tosee her carrving| find a friend who has a bone to divide with him, &c. 

hat bov and his basket, and their bundle of clothes, “She Leaving the Otto village, the detachment commenced their 
_ "ee me aii lo it for her: it sccms to keep her pacilic d} mareh up the valle v of the Platte towards the Pawnee village, 
cel “ed 5 ra fa ' : but it is a sight to se ; such a DOOTs | where they arrived on the Qist, having marched 800 miles. 
anon me enn a , i ‘ti M ( LV afte r Pi ind the hard work The Paw nes s are divided into four different tribes, living in 
es eee oe nid si ie fiel Is. s ‘ : nae rs us in eur own, separate villages and each having its chief. The tribes are 
ce — pays “s uate 7 shes s - a word of it to the boy, the Grand Pawnees, whose chief is the Angry man; the Paw- 
oe rw 9 “om chee eo to him, or trving to talk to him;) nee Re public, chiet, Blue Coat; the Pawnee Loups, chief, the 
Rog aie dl 1 mgt Pe bo ond they always seem very) Axe; and the Pawnee ‘Tappeiges, chief, the Little Chief. 
pe es ego io 9g a} <" er for set the boy fur a little; but! There are also the Arickaras, originally a part of the Pawnee 
ead Senge, — ; | Loups, but now a predatory tribe, wandering about like Arabs of 
—* —- — a“ ret work near a church; and then she! the desert; killing and robbing almost every one they mect. 

Foercs — oases hi e set tn iu the basket she carries! The Pawnees have, tor a long time, been at war with the 
wet — Ae 7 w - : a9 rd m: yw, sir As soul as eve r! neighboring tribes, and for many years have been engaged in 
ae ee enene se Feu Tare once ts feen d hostilities with the Sioux. The eninity between the 

she taught suel a voung thing to do it is wonderful!) two nations is inveterate, and it appears impossible to establish 
how : ‘ » will stay in this hot sun, picking @ones [roi off the | peaceable relations between them. At the time of the arrival, 
ts the tame iz - "1 i. on :. a ill know her hereabouts,, they were at war with the Cheyennes and Arapahas, but Col. 


1 


j . hi ‘ alii , Ep 
and she is sure of work, for she always earns her money.| Dodge succeeded in establishing peace between them. Of all 


knew ver betore ler trouble. 


! Eek Ceeeminn il trend hin ook <1 mieleee 
that boy wakes, hie blows the whistle fastened round his neck; predatory 


Hay-making, hop-picking, harvesting, all "sone toher. In the, the original tribe 8 west of the Mississippi, they are the most 
winter she knits, or does any kind of work the season will let numerous, with the exception of eo Sioux and Blackfeet. 
her, always living in the barns, and about. She uever likes to) They occupy arich country, w Ml adapted to the culture of 
ee vals with any body, and never stays long in one, every species of grain, and excellent for grazing, so that noth- 
sit down to mea " r y try ever wo much to make her comfort-| ing but civilization is wanted to make them a rich and happy 
places one pr sto "a the = Wer just now is her resiless time:| people. On the 23d Col. Dodge hada council with them in the 
= wd si S pe gcc than we had ever seen her: and now} lodge of the chief Angry man. After talking with the four 
last July bg . hg sactecwne d cath to the child. or worksas if her| chiefs for a considerable time, listening to their exercises, and 
she a ae yin 5 hat she was about. When away from) charging them to live in peace with one another, he succeeded 
lite we ‘d setae he Bee aie she looks as it she was ready to dic.| in obtaining their several promises to that effect. Of the chief 
ty — ae ‘il “ my chureh better than any other; at least} Angry man, we are told that he appeared to be a shrewd, intel- 
prac He bet ani than any where: she seems tomake it more, ligent old fellow, and very talkative foran Indian. He endea- 
— as ke. Loften see herlooking on the graves, as if she} vored to prepossess the Col. in his favor, by telling him how 
pont — xa be lying down there. Once, while she was} well he had conducted himself, while his neighbors had behav- 
ie taal coher her eyes fell upon a little grave just! ed very badly. In explaining the relations in which he stood 
seen ae pone pore child as her own: she burst out in aj to the neighboring tribes, he appeared to possess all the inge- 
great cry; I thought her heart would break with it, but she} nuity of a modern politician. ek ri 
stopped in a minute—gave one look to the place where the boy | On the 24th the march w oer a oe " va 4 
“an sleeping—and then leapt right over the fence, and I heard} of the Platte, over a ee 2 _s Las a “ys _ a 
two such sobs! the one was fainter than the other, for she must sandy soil. On the 29th a the = 0 one s _ in 
have gone ata great rate, no doubt, in fear that the child might) the Platte, an island 60 miles py = - ort a 
be disturbed. He sleeps soundly, and does not wake at a cry,) miles wide, and covered with = er. : e oy Sy jul . 
his mother would, poor dear! She was always such a tender- cont'nued up the valley of the Platte, and on the 5th of July 
rod rted creature they say. I do all I can for her, and I think| the Arickaras were reached, with whom Col. Dodge held a 
a knows it; for she looks at me sometimes in such a way,| council, and charged them to desist from their evil habits, and 
= I, old man as Lam, can’t for the life of me help crying.| become peaceable and honest, otherwise they would be des- 





—— 


held on the Sth of July, about twenty miles above the forks of 
the Platte. The journal continues:— 


‘The day was beautiful, the sky was clear and cloudless, the 


air fresh and balmy. On one side of us was the river, on the 
other a vast prairie, not a tree in sight, or a moving being save 
ourselves. It was the stillness and solitude of nature. The 


Indians were seated around in a circle, with their pipes in their 
hands, listening with the most profound attention to ¢ very word 
that was uttered. They appeared like prodigal children re. 
turning once more to their father’s house. ‘The whole scene 
was one of the most grand and impressive Lhad ever itnessed; 
and such an one as the pencil of the painter, or the imagination 
of the poet would delight to portray, 

On the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th, the march continued; on the 
latter day ina southwesterly direction. 

‘The country, at this period of our march, began to assume 
a different character. We had, heretofore, been marchin 
through a level and fertile valley, terminated by hills alternat. 
ing from high to low, with a sufficient quantity of weod for 
fuel. The elements of the scene were now an unbounded 
prairie, a broad river, with innume rable herds of buffalo graz- 
ing upon its bank, and occasionally a solitary tree standing in 
bold relief against a clear blue sky. These clements, com- 
bined with the skill of nature's artist, formed one of the finest 
landscapes I had ever seen. Our command, at this period of 
the march, was in a perfect state of health; not aman upon 
the sick report; the horses in fine order; the weather fine.— 
Had established friendly relations with all the Indians in the 
section of country through which we had passed. Every thing 
in fact, contributed to lend to the scene around us all its addi- 
tional charms, The buffalo surrounded us in herds, making 
the prairie almost black by their immense numbers. Saw also, 
a great number of antelopes, and some deer. The soil was a 
coarse dry sand or gravel. The grass short, thick and dry. 
No timber. Were obliged to make use of bufiulo dung in 
cooking. This section of country is what is called neutral 
ground, and extends from the forks of the Platte almost to the 
mountains. It will not admit of the permanent residence of 
any Indians, and is only frequented by the war parties of differ- 
ent nations. The Arepahas and Cheyennes sometimes move 
into this country for a short time during the summer to hunt 
buffalo. On the evening of the 9th arrived near a cotton wood 
grove, the first timber we had seen since we left the forks of 
the Platte. The country here began to assume a more rugged 
and rocky appearance.’ 

On the 15th at evening, the party arrived in sight of the 
Rocky Mountains—the long wished-for object of all their 
hopes. On the 19th they passed over a large hill, ‘upon the 
top of which we found oyster shells that appeared to have lain 
there forages. They were so brittle that they broke when 
pressed between the fingers.’ 

Arrived at the mountains, the detachment passed over to the 
Arkansas River marched down that to the point where the read 
from Missuri to Sante Fe crosses, and taking this route, on the 
16th of September, reached Fort Leavenworth, whence they 
had departed. In the space of five and a half months, the de- 
tachment marched more than 1,600 miles, visited all the Indi- 
ans between the Arkansas and the Platte, as far west as the 
mountains, made peace between several of the tribes, estab- 
lished friendly relations with them all, and returned to Fort 
Leavenworth in a perfect state of health, with the loss of but 
one man. 

Taken altogether, we think that the results of the e 
tion are well characterized by Gen. Gaines, as ‘in fac 
dinary and unprecedented.’ 

In following the expedition, as they traversed this vast ex- 

anse of prairie, woodland, hill, dale and valley, watered by 

innumerable streams, and abounding with all the riches of 
mineral and vegetable nature, our mind has been almost over- 
whelmed at the thoughts of the mighty empire that will one 
day stretch from the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains’— 
Alton (Illinois) Telegraph. ‘ 


xpedi- 
t extraor- 


VIGILANCE OF CANADIAN GEESE. 


Waerever you find them, and however remote from the 
haunts of man the place may be, they are at all times so vigi- 
lant and suspicious, that itis extremely rare to surprise them.— 
In keenness of sight and acutencssof hearing, they are perhaps 
surpassed by no bird whatever. ‘They act as sentinels towards 
each other, and during the hours at which the flock reposes, 
one or more ganders stands on the watch. At the sight of 
cattle, horses, or animals of the deer kind, they are seldom 
alarmed; but a bear or cougar is instantly announced, and if 
on such occasions the flock is on the ground near water, the 
birds immediately betake themselves in silence to the latter, 
swim to the middle of the pond or river, and there remain until 
danger is over. Should their enemies pursue them in the wa- 
ter, the males utter loud shrieks, and the birds arrange them- 
selves in close ranks, rise simultaneously in a few seconds, and 
fly off in a compact body, seldom at such times forming lines 
or angles, it being in fact, only whenahe distance they have 
to travel is great that they dispose themselves in those forms.— 
So acute is their sense of hearing, that they are able to distin- 
guish the different sounds or jootsteps of their foes with 
astonishing accuracy. Thus, the breaking of a dry stick by a 
deer is at once distinguished from the same accident occasioned 
bya man. If a dozen of large turtles drop into the water, 
making a great noise in their fall, or if the same effect is pro- 
duced by an alligator, the wild goose pays no regard to it; but 
however faint and distant may be the sound of an Indian’s 
paddle, that may by accident have struck the side of his canoes 
it is atonce marked, every individual raises its head and looks 
intently towards the place from which the noise has proceeded, 
and in silence all watch the movements of their enemy. 

These birds are extremely cunning also; and should the 
conceive themselves unseen, they silently move into the tall 
grass by the margin of the water, lower their heads and lie 
particularly quiet until the boat has em by. I have seen 

into 





When it rains, I put some fresh hay in the porch, ready forher,! troyed. This the chiefs promised to obey. This council was 





them walk off froma large frozen pon the woods, to elude 
the sight of the hunter, and return as soon as he had crossed 
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the pond. But should there be snow on the ice or in the woods, 
they prefer watching the intruder, and take to wing long be- 
fore he is within shooting distance, as if aware of the ease 
with which they could be followed by their tracks over the 
treacherous surtace. If wounded in the wing, they sometimes 
dive toa small depth, and make off with astonishing address, 
always in the address of the shore; the moment they reach 
which, you may observe them sneaking through the long grass 
or busties; their necks extended an inch orso above the ground, 
and in this manner proceeding so silentiy, that, unless closely 

watched, they are pretty sure toescape, If shot at and wound- 
ed while on the ice, they immediately walk off in a dignified 

manner, as if anxious to make you believe that they have not 

been injured, emitting a loud note all the while; but the 

instant they reach the shore, they become silent, and make 

off in the manner described. I was much surprised one day, 

while on the coast of Labrador, to see how cunningly one ot | 
these birds, which, in consequence of the moult, was quite 

unable to fly, managed fora while to elude our pursuit. It 

was at first perceived at some distance from the shore, when 

the boat was swiftly rowed towards it, and swam before us 

with great speed, making dircetly towards the land; but when 

we caine withina tew yards of it, it dived, and nothing could 

be seen of it fora long time. -Every one of the party stood on 

tiptoe to mark the spot at which it should rise, but in vain, | 
when the man at the rudder accidentally looked over the stern, 

and there saw the goose, its body immersed, the point of its 

bill alone above water, and its feet busily engaged in propel- 
ling it so as to keep pace with the movements of the boat. The 

sailor attempted to catch it while within a foot or two of him; 

but with the swiftness ot thought it shifted from side to side, 
fore and aft, unti', delighted at having witnessed so much 

sagacity in a goose, I begged the party to suffer it to escape.— 
Audubon’s Birds in America. 


POPULARITY-SEEKERS. 


THERE Is not a more odious personage in society than an 
habitual and devoted hunter aiter popularity. Where another 
man relies altogether upon his own merit to rise in the world, 
he is thrust aside by one of these waiters on popular opinion 
and popular applause, who is obliged to put on a mask and 
bow to the crowd in every direction at the same moment. 
Such an individual sacrifices his own feclings of self-respect to 


_ the changing opinions of others. Dependent altogether upon 


the whims and caprices of those whose favors he solicits, he 
can lay claim to no dignity on independence of character. 
Your true popularity hunter must not have a mind of his own 
upon any subject that is agitated in the community, or rather 
he must have as many different opinions as the subject will 
admit, and be able to fortify them by a thousand plausible rea- 
sons. He must be hand and glove with every man, curry favor 
with all, and have a dose of flattery to administer to each with 
a careful und discriminating hand. He cares not for popularity 
for itsown sake merely and exclusively—it is to be used as an 
instrument for his own promotion and exultation. This is the 
great object of all his yearnings after the favor of the people. 
But the prize to which he aspires, demands of him a tremen- 
dous sacrifice—of almost all that an honest, high-minded and 
honorable man values—a sacrifice of principle, of dignity and 
independence of character. His only aim in his intercourse 
with mankind is that popularity, which an eminent English 
judge spake of as being run after, not that which follows. He 
cannot be satisfied with exerting his powers for the good of his 
race, and reaping the good — of his fellow-men. But he 
must stoop and cringe to all for thelr applause, blindfold his 
judgment, sacrifice his principles and become a puppet, a mere 
automaton—a creature that depends for its existence on the 
ever-varying breath of popular favor. When such men suc- 
ceed in raising themselves into places of power, honor, and in- 
fluence, the great object of all their laboris attained, and they 
are apt to look with the sneer of cold contempt upon the peo- 
ple, who have clothed them with their little brief authority. — 
Such men are not uncommon in this republic—where offices, 
which should be the reward of talent, integrity, and merit, 
are too often the reward of the intrigue <a management of 
the artful and designing. The example of these popularity 
hunters upon our young men cannot but be injurious in the 
highest degree. They should turn from them as froin a poison- 
ous reptile, never sacrificing their independence and dignity of 
character—keeping principle and duty constantly in view—and 
leave the rest to the people. They will eventually obtain that 
popularity which follows merit, and the performance of duty, 
and in the end far outstrip those who are ever running after 
the applause and favor of the multitude.—Clermont Eagle. 





SHORT TALES. 
BERNARD BLAND, 


Berxarp Briann lives in a cottage, just under a grey-stone 
tock. Close to the cottage is a neat little shed, and ata little 
distance a summer arbor in the garden. The rock is grey, the 
cottage is grey, the shed is grey, and the arbor is grey; all 
looks grey together. 

When Bernard first came to his cottage, this shed was not 
built, but only the cottage and the summer arbor and they were 
ae grey. When he put up the shed, a neighbor came to 

im and advised him by all means to paint the shed black, and 
presently brought him some black paint to do it with. 

Soon after this in comes another neighbor with some white 
paint, and advised him to paintit with thatcolor. So he gave 
over all thoughts of the first plan, and agreed to follow up the 
second. 

Before the shed was painted, old Gilbert Guy, who had 
heard all about the matter, made a call at the cottage. Now 
Gilbert was about one of the wisest men in the parish. 

‘Bernard Bland, says Gilbert, ‘the neighbor who advised 
you to use black paint is an enemy of yours, and therefore do 
not follow his advice, for he hates you; and the neighbor who 


tells you to use white paint is an indulgent friend, therefore 
think a little before you follow his advice. The counsel of our 
dearest friends and our bitterest enemies is sometimes equal!) 
unwise. If you pain: your shed either black or white, it will 
be quite out of character with the things around it. Now 
hearken to me; mix up the white and black paint together, 
and see what that will do. The black will attract the heat ot 
the sun, and your boards will soon split; the white may look 
very well for a short time, but it soon become shabby, and show 
every spot of dirt. 

Bernard did so, and found that it made just the color he 
wanted: just the very grey hue of the rock, the coitage, and 
the arbor. 

‘Come,’ said Bernard to himself, when he had done using his | 
brush, ‘1 see that, though an enemy wou!d make us black as 
soot, and a friend as white as snow, we may profit by them 
both, if we only know how to turn their sayings and doings to 
the best advantage.’ —— 








SUMMARY. 


Wisconsin Territory.—This territory is fast gaining on 
public attention. “The following notice of it is trom Gennese: 
(Le Roy) Gazette, of the 17th uli. Two vearsago, nearly, we 
heard a person, who was well acquainted with the west, speak 
of the Rock-river county in terms of as decided praise us tose 
we now copy. The editor of the Gazette says: | 

‘ We have now in our possession a letter written by a young | 
gentleman, formerly from Livingston county in this state, and | 
who has spent considerable time in travelling in Michigan, | 
Illinois, and the Wisconsin Territory. le speaks well ui tsi} 
latter territory. The Rock-river country is the tinest country | 
he ever saw for farming purposes. He says: ‘/ thought Grand | 
river surpassed any thing in this western world, but will not} 
compare with the Rock-river country.” Rock-river is navigable | 
for steamboats to Rockport, where there is water power equal | 
to the Genesce river at Rochester. ‘I'aere are two steamboats | 
now making at Pittsburgh, to ply on this river the coming sea- | 
son as far up as the rapids at Rockport. ‘The land directly | 
west from Milwaukee on Rock-river, is very heavily timbered | 
with prickly ash. Itis so thick that it is almost impenetrabie | 
—and it is where Black Hawk and his tribe hid themselves in| 
the war with the whites. Milwaukee, which is the most im-| 
portant point in the territory, is attracting the attention of | 
emigrants from all parts of the United States. We received 
a letter from an individual, resident there, Feb. 26, which 
states that 200 families from Virginia are coming in there early 
in the spring. One of the capitalists of the place is now 
building a large three-story public house, which will be finished 
about the first of June. It is expected that a rail-road or canal 
will be constructed from the Milwaukee to Cassville, on the 
Mississippi. The harbor will be improved and a light-house 
built thisseason. ‘I'he land between the lake and Rock-river 
will bein the market this summer. 





PerrysburG, Onto.—This rapidly rising town may justly be 
ranked among the wonders of the ‘Far West.’ It derives its 
name from the distinguished commodore, who gained the cel- 
ebrated naval victory over the British, by which their entire 
fleet on Lake Erie wascaptured onthe LUth of September, 1813. 
—lIt is situated on the south bank of the Miami of the Lake, 
about one mile below Fort Meigs, and at the head of Miann 
bay. The site is lofty, and the ground admirably adapted for 
a great city. It is not a perfect level, but gently waving, the 
swells running parallel with the river, rising oniy some tive or 
six feet above the general surface, thus aflording some admira- 
ble facilities for draining the town. A ravine at the upper, 
and another at the lower extremity of the town, affording far- 
ther facilities for that purpose. It commands a most beautiful 
view of the river for miles up and down, and of the surround- 
ing country, as farasitiscleared. As there are no surrounding 





almost indefinitely. ‘I'wo years ago the population scarcely 
exceeded 200: itis now upwards of 1500! During the last 
summer (though improvements were considerably ciecked by 
the unfortunate burning of a large steam saw-mill, which fur- 
nished the chief of the lumber for building,) there were nearly 
100 buildings put up—among them two elegant churches.— 
The steam saw-mill has since been rebuilt, and preparations 
are making for extensive improvements the coming season. 


LovisvILLE aND PorTLanp Canau.-—Mr. Clay presented to 
the Senate, on Tuesday, a memorial, numerously signed by 
citizens of Louisville, praying Con:sress to purchase the private 
stock in the canal round the falls of the Onio river, and to make 
the navigation of the river free. Fromthe memorial it appears 
that ‘the canal was constructed by a private stock company, to 
enable boats to pass round the falls of the Ohio at Louisville. 
The capital stock of the compiny is $947,350. ‘Their receipts 
in 1834 amounted to $51,848, in 1835, to $80,165: showing an 
increase of thirty per cent. ir: the past year. 

In the navigation of the Ohio two hundred steamboats are 
employed, many of which measures upwards of four hundred 
tons, and few fall below one hundred. The trips made thro’ 
the canal last year by steamboats were 1,250, which, with the 
tolls received from 352 flat and keel boats, made the receipts, 
as above stated, $80,165. Eight per cent. was the dividend 
declared by the corpyration on the 31st of December last, and 
by its charter it isauthorized to make eighteen per cent. on its 


capital stock.’ Thais charter is perpetual.—National Intelligen- 
cer. 


INTERESTING {xcrDENt.—When the public arsenal at Frankfort 
Ky., blew up, and all its arms supposed to be destroyed, it was 
found on di:gging among the rubbish, that a brass field piece 
had remained uninjured. The history of this piece is inter- 
esting. 1% was in the first place captured from Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, afterwards surrendered to the British by Gen. Hull— 
retaken by the army under Gen. Harrison at the battle of the 





Thames, _pomrgee fd Congress to Governor Shelby, and by 
him to the state of Kentucky.—.V. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. 





hills, this view will be extended as the country is opened, | 


ResoLuTions oF THE GRAND ComMITTEE oF IRISH Orance- 
meN.—The Grand Orange Committee held a special meeting on 
Saturday, in Dublin, in consequence of the debate in parlia- 
inent last Tuesday, and the receipt of his Majesty’s answer. 
The meeting was held at the Lodge in Grafton-street, when it 
was agreed, in reference to the address to the throne just voted 
by the House of Commons, and to his Majesty’s reply :—*That 
the brethren should be warned against the novel doctrine that 
the mere wish of the Sovereign, expressed through his minis- 
ters, in answer to an address from the House of Common, has 
the furee of law, or can restrain the subject in the legal exer- 
cise of constitutional rights. The Orangemen of Ireland have 
the most sincere respect (they say) for the will of the Sove- 
reign; but the liberty of the subject they respect more, and 
will maintain; while the British constitution remain unsub- 
verted they cannot be deprived of their righis save by the co- 
operation of the three branches of the Legislature.—Courier. 





A Fact.—Of 213 convicts received into the state prison at 
Sing Sing during the year ending 30th Sept. last, ninety-six 
were trom the state of New-York, 28 from Ireland, 23 from 
England, 10 from Connecticut, 10 trom Pennsylvania, 7 from 
New-Jersey, 6 from Massaciiusetts, 6 from Maryland, 5 from 
Canada, 5 from Germany, 4 from France, 2 trom the West 
Indies, 2 from Scotland, 2 fron: New-Hampshire, and one from 
each of the following states, countries, &c. viz:—Vermont, 
Maine, Virginia, South Carolina, llorida, Holland, District of 
Colwubia. Of the whole number, 70, or about one-third for- 
cigners. Andof these foreigners, at least 68 are from the Brit- 
ish dominions. Of the 143 American born, a large number 
are colored. Deducting these, the number of foreigners would 
be nearly equal to that of Americans.—New-York Journal of 
Commerce. 


Ceriovs Exminirion.—A great sensation was produced on 
Monday last, in King street, Blackburn, by the spectacle of a 
funeral, preceded by a female wearing a pair of sheep’s horns 
tied upon her head, of which she seemed to be more than ordi- 
nary proud. She attempted even to enter the church with them, 
but was of course prevented. On enquiry being made as to 
the couse of so disgraceful ascene, it appeared that the woman 
was a deserted wife, her husband having decamped with 
another woman some two years since, but whoreturned to town 
to ‘liein.? The child dying, the real wife took this occasion, 
and this extraordinary method of expressing her feelings. 


Rait-Roap in Huncary.—The principle of expropriation for 
the constitution of iron rail-roads, bridges, canals, and roads, 
has been recognized by the Diet as necessary for Hungary, and 
a law onthe subject is in preparation. On the 9th, in the con- 
tinuation of the debates in the Second Chamber, on a report 
communicated by the Archduke Palatine relative to the Ludc- 
vicum (the Military Academy,) and in consideration that this 
Academy is to be opened on the Ist of November this year, 
the Chambers voted an additional grant of 300,000 florins. 


Ausencr or Minp.—We have heard many amusing anecdotes 
of persons afflicted with what is ealled ‘absence of mind,’ but 
never a better one than is related of old Mr. Grindstone, of 
Calais, in this State. At the time of retiring to rest for the 
night, the old gentleman quietly spread his pantaloons on the 
bed, and then flung himself upon the back of a chair, where he 
rested till morning; and it was found impossible to convine: 
him that he had spent the night otherwise than usual, upon a 
soft feather bed.—Bangor Advertiser. 


A NEW ABODE oF INNocENcCE.—The writer of the ‘Mercliant’s 
Daughter,’ in the American Monthly Magazine, gives a most 
luscious description of Charlotte, the heroine, and doing ample 


| justice to her form and face, her eye and cheek, and neck, he 


caps the climax of her praise my declaring that Innocence ‘dwell 
in the rich curls of her dark hair? What a residence! and 
what a wonder that the poor little innocence had not been comb- 
ed out.— Eater News Letter. 


Epucation.—Every man in a free country wants three sorts of 
education; ene to fit him for his own particular trade or calling, 
this is proiessional education, another to teach him his duties 
as aman and a citizen, this is moral and political education, 
and a third to fit him for his higher relations, as God’s creature 
designed tor immortality, this is religious education. 





Literary Discovery.—Nearly one hundred autograph letters, 
| written by the celebrated Mrs. Montague, the able commenta- 
| tor on Shakspeare, and the friend of Johnson, Burke, Gold- 
| smith, Garrick, Sheridan, and all the bright constellation of 
| wits that flourished during the last century, have been acci- 
dentally discovered. These letters abound with anecdotes and 
criticisms relating to persons and books of the day. 


We expressed a doubt yesterday, that a deaf and dumb per- 
son could be made to articulate; but we learn trom a gentleman 
upon whose word we place the most implicit reliance, that it 
has been successfully acomplished, in several instances, by 
Dr. Tongo, of this city. This seems to us amost extraordinary 
triumph of professional skill—Philadelphia Gazette. 


It seems, notwithstanding the efforts of the British to sup- 
press the slave trade, that the western coast of Africa, below 
the colonies, swarms with slavers. One vessel was recently 
taken, with a cargo of 600 human beings on board, and a few 
months ago, twenty-five sail of slave ships were lying at the 
port of St. Paul. 

Dancers or Litigation.—A Mr. Ward, a bank director, and 
one of the most respectable mercantile houses of London, 
lately failed in consequence of expensesincurred in a chancery 
suit. 


The manufacturers of Sugar from Beets in France, have 
purchased of Mr. Serbat for 600,000 francs, his patent inven- 
tion for causing the molasses to separate, during the process o! 
refinement. 

The Senate of Massachusetts have rejected, by a very deci- 
sive vote, a bill from the House of Representatives abolishing,, 
in some cases, the punishment of death, 
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MAGDALEN. ety hangs before the emotions of the heart, and those yet more said to me to-day—*What have you done to B.? He is not like 
impenetrable veils with which vanity shrouds our baser feelings | the same creature. What have youdone tohim? ‘Nothing» 

BY FITZ GREENE HALLECK. | from our own perception, shall expose all the heights and |I answered. ‘No, no,’ replied she, ‘that answer will not do, I 

A eworp, whose blade has ne'er been wet | depths, the beauty and the misery of his own nature! am really interested in learning how in seven months 80 great 
With blood, except of Freedom's foes ; | But however difficult it may be to arrive at the arcana of our a change ean have been wrought. The expression of his face 
That hope which, though its sun be set, ‘human souls, there is good hope of our getting glimpses of |is more complacent and less animal, and he appears to haye 
Still with a starlight beauty glows; | truth by studying children—beings not wholly sophisticated ; forgotten his peevishness, disobedience, and cunning.’ ‘Well, 
A heart that worshipped in romance, and great joy is there in communication with those from whom I rejoined, ‘certainly it is not true tosay that I have done no. 
The spirit of the buried time, occasionally burst forth such \thing, but it is perfectly true to say that I cannot describe to 
And dreams of knight, and steed, and lance, a you the process by which any particular fault has been con. 


And lady-love and minstrel-rhyme; And gentle ardors,’ quered. Itisarule very strictly observed by me, not to try to 


| ; : ; 
These had been, and I deemed would be ‘crush manifestations of feefings, but to be content to let those 


My joy, whate’er my destiny. as are sufficient to convince people whose intercourse with the (feelings right themselves; and I trust for this to the general 
‘worky-day world,’ inight lead them to a belief, contrary to the ‘influence of the whole of my system. 1am never betterpleased 


Born ina camp; its watch fires bright, re ‘ee : . ae ' 
P fact, that ‘man is made much lower than the angels. ‘than when a fault disappears I know not how. I then “en 


Alone, illumed my cradle-bed ; 


And 3 bed borne, with wild delight, a | that it has gone naturally, and that some good has taken jts 
My banner, where Bolivar led, ' | place in the heart instead of some worse evil, as is but too fre- 
Ere Manhood’s hue was on my cheek, May 18.—It is the common complaint of those who would | quently the case after our active corrections, as we term them, 
Or Manhvod’s pride was on my brow. reform abuses that innovation is productive of evil, and the |‘Do you really mean now to say,’ interrupted Mrs. —, ‘that 
Its folds are furled—the war-bird’s beak | timid and idle would prefer the evils of abuse to those of inno- | you have never prevented B. from crying in that violently-impa- 


Is thirsty on the Andes now; 
I longed, like her, for other skies, 
Clouded by Glory’s sacrifice. 


vation. However, it can never be, either as regards society or tient manner which he used to do? ‘Certainly,’ said I; ‘J 
| the individual, that supine inaction is right. The sincerely |never took the slightest notice of his screams. If I did not 
and intelligently desirous for reform may make mistakes as to mean him to have what he was crying for, I let him ery on, 


dn Gesnen, the tenve heseve Waly Band, | the way in which they strive to attain it, and they may produce | without moving a muscle of my face even to show that I heard 
ite soldier-song the bugle sings: harm instead of good; but let us hope, that to intelligence, and |him; if, on the other hand, ! meant him to have what he was 
And I had buckled on my brand, ‘ benevolence, and energy, the means to the true end—happiness | screaming for, I gave itto him, although he was crying. Had 
And waited but the sea-wind’s wings, | —will not forever remain obscure. Without this hope, I might |I acted differently, he would have come to the false notion that 
To bear me where, or lost or won | well be dismayed at the mass of evil which opposes itself to |crying is wrong, (instead of which, it is the too impatient 
Her battle, in its frown or smile, | my efforts; and before I can begin again to weave the bright | desire that causes the crying, which is wrong,) and he would 
Men live with those of Marathon, | tissue of my child’s life, what an entanglement have I toundo! jhave come, atlength, hypocritically to refrain from the MANIFEs- 


Or die with those of Scio’s isle ; 
And find, in Valor’s tent, a tomb, 
In Lifeor Death, a glorious home. 


} and this undoing, what a delicate, difficult, and long affair it |raTion of impatient desire, in order to ARRIVE AT ITs OBJECT.— 
is! Direct attacks upon the evil seldom fail to produce another | Of course, the only right thing to do was, first, to behave so to- 
| and often a worse species of evil than that against which one | wards him as to win back his affection to me,that affection which 


I could have left, but yesterday, is warring. For instance—yesterday J. said to B. ‘How greedy |in former days was the source of his confidence in me, which 
The scene of iny hoy years behind, | of you, B. totake three buns forluncheon.? The color mounted | confidence was in its turn the source of cheerful acquiesence in 
And floated on my careless way, into B.’s face, and his pained eyessought the ground. To-day |my wishes, even when he could not see their reasonableness ;— 
Wherever willed the breathing wind. | however, appetite was too strong for him; but the third bun, jand, secondly, so to develope his higher faculties that he should 
1 could have bade adieu to aught | instead of being openly eaten, was slily carried out of the |not be so eagerly craving for little things.’ ‘Ah, well, said 
I’ve sought or met or welcomed here. room, and greedily devoured in a corner of the garden. This | Mrs. ——, ‘it is very fine, but I dare say you got many a head- 

| 


Without an hour of shaded thought, isall very bad. In the first place, there is no harm in liking a | ache from that system of crying which he used to carry on.” I 
A sigh, a murmur, ora tear, 


bun; nature hasimplanted the taste in us. Inthe second place, | assured her that her conjecture was perfectly right; and heaven 

Such I was yesterday; but, then, | deceit isa crime; why engender it? Loss of self-esteem is an | forgive me if it were pride which prevented my attempting to 
{ had not known thee, Magdalen. Be icc . ah 29 4 . | ‘ : 

j incalculable evil; why engender it? Can you doa greater | show her the sacred happiness that fills my heart when I recog- 





To-day there is a change within me, | mischief to a human being than to call that crime which is not |nise my boy’s improvement. No, it was not pride. ‘To enable 
There is a weight upon my brow, lerime? Is it not to degrade the being? Has not this very noe nature to see these secret sources of my soul’s joy, would 
And Fame, whose whispers once could win me | plan of action brought degradation down upon thousands and |have required some of that wonderful ointment by means of 


From all I loved, is powerless pow. | thousands of slaves, trembling before their own misguided | which the man in the fairy tale beheld the mines of gold and 
There ever is a form,a face, , consciences? When will men cease to blunder about the ‘war | silver, and precious stones, which lie in the dark bosom of the 

Of maiden beauty, in my dreams, ! of the flesh with the spirit,’ and heed the injunction, ‘What I | earth. 
Bpeeding before me, like the race, | have sanctified that call not thou common or unclean.” Nothing | Dec. 19.—B. came running into my room to-day sobbing 
Tocseen, o the manatee ctreeme, is bad that is natural; if anything seem so, it is but because | violently, ‘Mamma, mamma, I don’t like to die; all the dirt 
ato pce pension ga other parts of the nature are undeveloped, so that one particular will getin my eyes!’ And thus it is that we spoil the beautiful 
| portion stands out in preposterous magnitude. B. is greedy, | arrangements of Providence! introducing them to the childish 


My sword—it shumbers in its sheath ; | thatis, he is very fond of things nice to eat; so much the better; j mind before it can take any but the most partial possible view 
My hopes—their starry light is gone ; | he has at least one source of pleasure, and let him enjoy it so |of them. B. will probably never lose the impression he has 
My heart—the fabled clock of Death |long as he can, but strive, nevertheless, to open out to him |this day received from his maid; perhaps, will never feel the 
Beats with the same tow, lingering tone ; | means of higher happiness. ‘Overcome evil with good; that | charm which to me there is in the thought of that gentle 
And this, the land of Magdalen, is, cultivate the faculties which are deficient in strength until | sleep which dissolves our mortal body. 
Seems now the only spot on Earth, you have brought them all into proportion. Good seemsto me | June.—‘tAre you glad that God has made it all so beautiful,’ 
Whose skies are blue and flowers are green | but another name for proportion; and bad, another name for | aid B. to me as I was watching the sun sinking into the waves 
And here I build my household hearth, excess or disproportion. There is no such thing as abstract |at B. I was speaking to no one. I was unconscious at the 
And breathe my song of joy, and twine 


| bad; every thing in man’s nature is good, and given for wise | time of even his presence, and J had never in my life pronoun- 


A lovely being’s name with mine. 7 Tv > animes “nsitie *hi . 3 . Pe . : ‘ . . 4 mag 
purposes. Those animal propensities which so often disgust | ced to him the name of God, that idea being, in my opinion, 








te vain! tn wala! the call iscqvend: | us in children, are the means through which the young being | one of the many which we obtrude so disadvantageously upon 
To .cen! tocca! my task fe there; | is stimulated to the acts which continue its very existence ; and, the weak imaginations of children. Why not wait at least 
But when among the unmourn’d dead, on far from lamenting to observe them in the child, let us bless juntil we are questioned as to the creation of things? The 
They iny me, and the ocean ait ' the powers that has annexed pleasure to the exercise of all our | impressions of children are almost always painful concerning 
Brng tidings of my day of doom, ‘ faculties; and, as far asin us lies, let us endeavorto imitate him | the Deity; they can understand his power so much better than 
Mayst thou be then, as now thou art, | by cultivating all the faculties. Nature has done what is need- | his goodness. Asa child, I can remember having a vision of 
The load-star of a happy home; | fulas far as regards those very important functions which jan eye, blue and glassy, and ever pursuing me, ond that was 
In smile and voice, in eye and heart maintain the being in animal existence; she has annexed to | my idea of the Deity; and has told me that she used to 


9 u > ; 7 . oo ive , > > 9 , b 13 . , » = 
The same as thou hast ever been, their performance so lively a pleasure, that all we have to do is |imagine an eye looking fixedly at her through a crack in the 


The loved, the lovely Magdalen. . he de } » ini ° Ni in Se weal 2 : : 
y Mag to attend to the demands of nature, and minister to them; but | ceiling. Itis in vain to assure children that God is good; they 


ae =a with regard to those functions which maintain the spiritual | must have fear, because they have not that perfect love which 
existence the case is very different; the cravings of nature are | casts out fear; nor can they have ec 
MEMORANDA OF OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERI- q , 4 ; y perfect love so long as they 


MENTS IN EDUCATION.--NO. II. less urgent, her directions less audible; the developement of | are children. Perfect love must be grounded upon intelligence. 
the mind is so dependent upon the human action upon it, as to | Not until man hasarrived at the full knowledge of himself, of 


. . ' - . . . . . 
‘ae mother was again restored to her child—her child, but) have led to the false belief that the human mind islikea blank | outward creation, and of the exquisite adaptation of these to 
oh! how altered! Searcely was it possible to trace in him the! sheet of paper on which any thing may be written. It requires | the creation of happiness; not until then, I say, can he fully 


| 


pure and heart-gladdening being she had once known. The} deep study to cultivate the mind; whereas, for the body, we | comprehend the goodness of God, and feel for hima perfect 
following extracts from her journal will give some idea of her| shall do well if we only heedfully spy into nature’s wants, and |love. The most sublime and delicious emotion which I can 
operations and remarks upon him and other children. They! never presume to despise the indications she holds out for our | picture to myself would be that of a young man, who having 


are 


loose fragments, and claim attention and derive value chiefly guidance. Neverlet us despise the physical, because whatever | been nurtured in some solitude, and having never heard the 
om account of the bare, simple facts which they bring to light.! has been arranged is full of beauty and goodness; and because 
It is some such data as these that the moral philosopher and] the spiritual does depend upon the physical. Let us not expect 
the educator want. What would not either of them give for! in the child the virtues, that is, the pleasures of the man; each | 


— of God, should in some moment be struck with the fact 
that he did not know the true cause of any thing. Supposing 
he were to make some such soliloquy as this: ‘The acorn is 


the true history of one human mind from birth to death !—| age has its own peculiar mode of existence and of happiness; | dropt into the ground, it then swells and sends its roots down- 


Rousseau has attempted to give one of a portion of hislife, and| let us not despise those of any age; the caterpillar that spends 
his revelations are highly interesting; butit were greatly to be] its lite in eating, and the butterfly that on the rose’s breast suns 
wished that many and variously-constituted persons would| its fluttering wings for a summer day and dies—which of these 


wards, and its stem upwards, and grows toa mighty tree by 
merely assimilating to itself a few gasses, and some moisture. 
Why isthis?| And why will only an oak grow from an acorn! 


attempt the same good work for the world, and perform it more| isthe best? Let him only answer who, surveying all creation, | Who has fixed the laws which limit these operations?’ He 
perfectly than he has done. Blessed may that hand be (if| can see each being’s influence upon the whole creation. would eagerly ask the question of him who had educated him, 
such should ever exist) that, tearing down the veils which soci-! Dec. 18.—Mrs. ——, who is come to stay with me fora week, }and whose wise care and instructions had enabled him to feel 
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neaieiieenl understand scientifically the beauty and harmony | for children! and then, what book delights them so much as 
of his own nature, and of the external universe. With the | Robinson Crusoe? B.has made me read to him the family 
pn calm of intense emotion, he would reply to his pupil’s | Robinson over and over and over again, and he is ever wishing | 

yestion, ‘God.’ ‘And who is God® ‘The Fatherof Nature; | fora desertisland. If my observation on this point be correct, | 
whose will created all those forms which charmed your | and if my theory be ope, viz. that the individual should | 
childish eye, and established those laws which keep all things | pass through pretty neatly the same training as the species has | 
in eternal order.’ Oh, that moment! It would give soul to | done, the as-yet-undiscovered way of naturally developing the | 
matter, design to creation, hope, and joy, and peace, and love | powers may be this, of letting the child, in so far as itcan, sup-| 
unspeakable to the being who then would hear for the first time | ply itsown wants. There are many of the arts of life so simple 
the sound of, ‘Heavenly Father.’ Surely such a question | as to lie within the reach of the child's comprehension and | 
would occur to every mind left free from all human influence | execution. In almost all of them he migh* help a little, and | 
on the subject, save that of being initiated into the science of | this experience, UNDER INTELLIGENT GUIDANCE, would not only | 
Nature. And how would it come? As I have said, through | give a quickness and truth of apprehension and sight, and a} 
the Reason! Through the mind perceiving that it knew only | full development to the physical powers, but a large fund of | 
effect, not cause! knowlege and science might be taught far more really and, 

One thing which strikes me in B.’s remark is, the powerful pleasantly than through books. For instance, xX. has a remark- | 
effect of countenance upen the child. Indeed, I think that able talent for mechanics, and I am sure might be led to a 





the strongest effects produced in us are caused by things acting discovery of the principles of that science, if he were afforded | 


incessantly upon us, and silently, and slowly, and imperceptibly opportunity of seeing machinery, and his mind awakened by 
—that as the physical constitution is in great measure formed intelligent questions. Perhaps in a happier state of the world, 
by the atmosphere in which the being lives, so is the mental when machinery will have taken the place of manual labor, 
constitution affected by the secret workings of that moral |the provision of the wants of the whole community may be 





atmosphere made by the beings who surround us. Looks, intrusted to children. This will be morally good for them; for | 


tones, habits, those manifestations of ourselves called ways, are | under the present system of things, they are too apt to fancy 
far more influencing than words or direct lessons. How need- | themselves born for nothing, but to be worked hard for by a 


creatures, should have the care of childhood. B. is peculiarly | Every thing depends upon the way in which a system isadmin 
susceptible of thissort of influence. To-day, ——came here; | istered; but I do think, that under good management, providing 


the very sight of her seems to irritate him, and put him in a|¢ettain of the necessaries of life, would be found an unfailing | 


resistful state; she is just one of those people whose restless | object for Cnereys intelligence, and kindness to exercise them- 
nature proclaims a sort of want of ease in all about her. Cer- | selves upon. It is, however, so necessary that the child should 
tainly, there are some who walk the earth, like the fabled god- | be trained to habits of application, and should be accustomed 
dess of old, surrounded by loves and dancing graces, and others to feel responsible for his actions, that Ishould require a perfect 
whose heads are wreathed, like Medusa’s, with hissing snakes, j and regular performance of that which he undertook todo. I 
and to look on whose countenance is to feel one’s heart turn to | have no doubt that, properly managed, nothing like enforce- 
stony coldness. — wate be ee or — af te a tan case, 
3 . ‘ = elieve there wou e less harm, less dulling of the spirit in 
July, 1821.—B. is very fond of doing what he calls his journal, | te 7 ’ eg ot 
‘ ‘ r 1 |requiring the accomplishment of an end which the child under- 
that is, repeating to me at night the deeds of the day. I find | : : 
ga ; : . » | stood, by means which he understood, than in demanding of 
itof incalculable use. I learn therefrom theimpression which | ‘ ; : Hea 
“ped. . , him the translation of one hundred lines of Homer or Virgil, 
things have made upon him; those impressions are strengthened Fs ” ‘ ; 
- ; . é |or the repition of a certain number of pages of Keith’s Geog- 
and made manifest to himself by the act of speaking them out 


‘ Te eet - * 
to me, and I am enabled to help him to compare himself with |raphy. Ave Viegit, Semen, nd Keith, then tebe Sevens! 


; < ; 2 7, 3 | No—there ’s the beauty of it—a time will come when soox 
himself, and to point him to further exertions. To-night he | 


By . :,. |learning will be eagerly sought for. Distant climes, distant 
and S. were playing in the garden, and he wheeled S. in his | = pie “ , 


‘A ‘ ; yeople, by-gone ages will have an intense interest for the being 
wheelbarrow. S. then tried to wheel him, but could not, |! Pity OYE = s 


i fs , Pichia |entering upon manhood,—the mistake is introducing these 
whereupon J. began to scoff at S. ‘Never mind, S.’ said B.;?| es ? g 
: : : | things before they can be comprehended—the world that sur- 
‘once, do you know, I could not wheel this barrow full of cones; ‘ 
and, I dare say, next year you will be able to wheel me, and I 


| rounds him, the wants that he feels, the sensations and emotions 
shall be able to wheel the gardener’s barrow full of weeds and 


of his own nature—these are the first objects of the childs 
; ‘prt attention, and thoroughly to understand them is to be well pre- 
rubbish; don’t you think we shall mamma?’ This little | ’ gy P 
speech was delicious to me; it was just what I wished or ex- 


| pared to study the past, and to work forthe future. 
pected to see; his habit of self-observation had taught him the | I will try to find employment daily for B., that shall act bene- 
improvability of human beings, and so far from exulting in the 


| ficially upon others—his learning shall not be systematic or 
! . . 
hag : oe books, or have reference to that which he does not 
superiority the moment gave him overS., he was sobered by the gained from ’ oes n 
reflection, that as yet he could not manage the gardener’s 


feel the use of knowing—it will be enough if 1 can but help 
wheelbarrow. Teach the being to be emulous of himself, and | him on in the path wherein he would go. I will let him point 
he will never be the victim of emulation of others, but will | °¥t that path. I will endeavor to answer his questions, (a 
for ever be straining after perfection. 1 neversay to B., ‘You \difficult matter,) and his eyes and judgment, assisted by the 
do so and so better or worse than C. or E., but always, ‘Can you 
manage so and so better than you did a month ago? ‘How 
long has it taken you,’ or thow long do you think it will take | May, 1822.—*This is my birth-day—let us have a cake,’ said 
you to learn sv and so?’ The fact is, that he scarcely ever |H. to-day. I had no idea of connecting the idea of feasting 
thinks of comparing himself with others; but he seldom closes | with that of a birth-day. I proposed that the usual supper 
his eyes without scheming for the morrow the perfecting of | should be carried out into the wood. The children raised a 
to-day’s enterprise, or undertaking some new work which to-| turf throne for H., and strewed the place where we were to sit 
day's labors have suggested. So we are slowly and pleasantly | with bright flowers and fragrant ferns, and whilst the rays of 


| structors. 


climbing the ladder, step by step, without noting who is above | the setting sun gilded the siiver bark of the birches, M.’s guitar | 


|intelligence and goodness of those about him, shall be his in-| 


cannot understand, charms more than that which is within their 
comprehension. I think I have observed that it issound which 
chiefly pleases them; after that, pathos, then horror, and then 
humor. liked better than any other poetry Tennyson’s 
‘New Year’s Eve’—then, one of the Irish Melodies, viz. ‘The 
Minstrel Boy to the War is gone’—after that, ‘Chevy Chase’-— 
and, last of all, the usual nursery doggrels. I remember when 
I was nine years old, by chance, reading Collins’ Ode to the 
Passions, and bursting out crying with exquisite sensation 
when I came to that line— 





* And Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her golden hair.’ 


It is,in truth, very beautiful, taken in connection with that 
which precedes, 

Some children are very poetical. B., when four years old, 
while walking in the wood at ——, wished to gather some 
flowers for his mamma, who was going way. ‘Thereisno time 
now,’ said some one who was present, ‘but you can send her a 
nosegay ina few days.’ ‘They will hang their heads,’ said he, 


|‘when mamma goes—they will cry—they will all with and 


waste away.’ One evening, while watching the sunset, he said 
‘The sun sinks behind the deep hills” When four years old he 
would amuse himself, for hours, by drawing lines, and making 


| stories about these lines, e. g., ‘Here is a steam-boat, and here 

| whol nage a eats | isa little boat, and it goes wave, wave, wave.’ But there is 
. P . y o > ' 

ful is it, therefore, that none but pure, and lofty, and loving | Whole train of servants, governesses, masters, and relations. | 


, ho good thing on this earth which may not be perverted (by 
| excess) into bad. 8B.’s imagination often leads him into un- 
j truth. When three years old he said, so very gravely, that had 
| you only looked at his countenance, and not heard his words, 
| you would have felt sure he believed the truth of what he was 
| speaking. ‘Do you know, just now I sawa pig walking along 
the road with a bonnet on.’ 


‘ Every day, about this time, the habit of telling marvellous 
falsities grew uponhim. My feeling was, that he did not wish 
to deceive; the images passed through his mind, and he wished 
to communicate them, and knew not yet how to do so but by 
saying, ‘I saw,’ *There was,’ and the like forms of expression. 
However, had he meant to cheat, it is a fearful thing to begin 
with a child upon the subject of untruth, and the plan we pur- 
sued from the beginning was not to take the slightest notice of 
these effusions. To laugh at them would have been fatal, to 
frown on them scarcely less so; therefore there was no other 
course left than to remain deaf to them. Tempted on by his 
imagination, he still tells stores of this kind; but surely these 
stories are of a very different nature from those which are ut- 
tered in order to screen the teller from punishment. One can 
not be too careful not to tempt children to tell falsehoods, 
especially if they are of a timid nature. Cowardice is the 
mother of all the vices, and her first-born is, Lying. The 
| falsehoods of children are the fatal consequences of our fool- 


| ishly expecting from them feelings not suited to their age.— 
ousseau was nearly right when he said that the art of educa- 
tion was to lose time. Itis indeed so to contrive that no virtues 
which he has not shall by circumstances be required of the 
child; it isto keep him in that simplicity of circumstances in 
which duty, and perception of duty, and will, and power har- 
monize. Now, how can we expect the child (short-sighted 
| being, and living almost entirely through his senses) to com- 





| prehend the majestic beauty of truth? Is it not one of the 
last things that the rational being begins to learn? Is not the 
love of truth that love which grows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength? Is not the man who has gone 
the nearest to the perfect worship of truth the one who has 
gone the nearest to perfection? When one considers how 
difficult it is for the full-facultied man to see, much more to 
follow after the truth, it will appear how almost impossible it is 
for the child to do either. I never shall forget hearing a West 





or who is beneath us. Give ‘the love of excellence,’ and ‘the | sung him to his goldem rest. It was a beautiful scene, and! India planter defend the slave-trade one morning at breakfast. 


love of excelling’ will never spring up and shadow the heart. |touching. A dance coneluded the evening’s amusements. H, 


| During the discussion his little boy had stolen away several 


June.—‘How sweetly the birds sing,’ said C.; ‘do they sing.) WS the last to retire to rest, and when we were alone I said to} pieces of sugar from the sugar-basin, and denied the fact, and 
onSunday?? Whata quantity of false notion must have been | him, ‘We have been very happy, dear H., aed have rejoiced| wag punished for the untruth. The father did not perceive 
inculeated, to produce such a question. Joy and sweetness | thatit is your birth-day—why should we do sot The angels! that both he and his son had equally, in their desire of self- 
were, in her idea, far removed from theSunday. Tomy think- | S¥9g when Christ was born, and men should sing when such | gratification, lost sight of the truth. 


ing, A.’s feeling was perfect. When eight years old, he pro- menus Howard and Washington are born.” He understood my | 


posed that he and his brothers and sisters should do the work of | inuendo, and said, ‘That was a foolish speech of mine about 
the house, in order to allow the servants that rest, leisure, and | the cake; hed be sure the best way of celebrating one’s birth- 
pleasure, which, he observed, they had not on the week day. | day isto give as much happiness as one can on that day.’ ‘Why 
His proposal was accepted, and nothing could be more beautiful | 0" that day more than all others? I answered. ‘It is a bad 
than to see the zeal with which the children carried out the | thing to mark out particular days for the performance of duties 
plan, and the sincere pleasure that they felt in hearing from | which it is required of us to perform every moment of our 
the servants on Monday morning the history of their visits to lives. Perhaps, on this very account, no institution has done 
some beautiful spot or other in the neighboriood, or to their |™0re harm than the institution of the Sabbath as a RELIGIous 


% » * * * * * * * 


Obstinacy.—Oh, to what battles have I been witness! There 
was X. shut up for weeks and darkly looked on, until he sunk 
into a frightful sort of stupor, because he would not, in count- 
ing, say ‘20,’ but always, ‘19, 21.2. There was in bed for 
three weeks, because he would not say a letter; and C. severely 
whipped to make her say a word which she met with in reading, 
and would not pronounce. Nothing fosters obstinacy like 
contention. It has been said, and there may be some truth in 





friends. This was, indeed, to keep holy the Sabbath day. day ;* as if religion were not the delight and duty of every 
moment of existence. Trust me, dearest, the best celebration 
| of your birth-day will be that which loving hearts will make 
each time that you confer a benefit.’ 


* * * * * * * * 


Sept.—‘Do not eat any more plums, C., they will make you | 


ill? ‘Well, said he, half-laughing, ‘all nice things are bad for 
us; I don’t know how that is.’ This was the feeling of six 
years old, what will that of sixty be on this subject? 

Nov.—I have invariably observed in children a taste for imi- 
tating the occupations of men. As babies almost, they have 
dinner and tea parties; girls have dolls, and boys drive carria- 
ges ingeniously constructed of chairs; the carpenter, the 
glazier, the blacksmith’s forge, what a charm these all have 


It would be interesting to discover the rules which govern 
children’s apprehension of poetry. In general, that which they 





¢ Lest our correspondent should be misinterpreted, it may be observed, 
that the only sanctification of the Sabbath commanded in the Bible, is asa 
day of rest. 





the idea, that itis right to do battle once with an obstinate 
child, and by gaining it, make him aware of his habit, and 
also convince him of his power and yours to conquer it. I 
scarcely know; it is very questionable whether these victories 
do not leave behind them a restfulness and soreness which it 
takes years to efface. However this may be with regard to 
habits already formed, certain it is, that one should try to 
prevent the formation of the habit, a thing only to be done by 
analyzing the feeling. What is obstinacy but the resistance 
i toa supposed injury? Is there any other cure for it thana 
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conviction in the child of the lovingness and good sense of its 
conductor? Is that conviction likely to be wrought by the 
tortures by which people usually seek to conquer a fit of obsti- 
nacy? Would obstinacy ever spring up under an intelligent 
guidance? Must it not have been engendered by a loss of con- 
fidence caused by a quantity of useless requisition on the part 
of the educator? Here again comes in that principle of action 
which meets us at every turn, viz., to patiently wait till experi- 


—— 


Iriver, was passing the city every minute, 34200 cubic feet every! thinking the rebels had been dispersed by a short cannonage 
é - } ’ 


hour, and 820800 cubic feet in twenty-tour hours. This last! 
quantity would build a wall one foot thick and ten feet high | 
fifteen and one half miles long. In two days the quantity 
| would have been sufficient to build a wall around Cincinnati, 
two and one half feet thick, twenty feet high, and six miles 
long. 

In one year it would have built a wall twenty feet thick, one, 


ence shall have tutored the will. Noone will obstinately resist | hundred feet high, and twenty-eight miles long. A person of 
that which he sees to be his good; it is for this seeing that the |narrow mind would have sneered at the jug oi water and the 
parent must be content so often to wait. Too great care can- ‘little paper of sediment; but his sneer would be converted into 
not be taken likewise that we do not eall that obstinacy which |an admiring stare at the contemplation of a work equal to the 
is often stupidity on the one hand, or firmness of principle on «Chinese wall,’ built in ten years by the power which this little 


the other. A remarkable instance of the latter is the case of 


—— , who, when four years old, was desired by her father to 


a enables us to calculate. 


It is generally conceded that by the saline solutions, and 


carry up stairs to a visitor some of his clothes, which had been | more evidently by sedimentary matters, mud, sand, and gravel, 
sent down to be brushed. Somehow or other this child had got |jand is formed at the mouths of rivers, as the deltas at the 
it into her head that there was indelicaey in doing this; and | mouths of the Nile, the Ganges, and the Mississippi; and that 


her resentment against her father for requiring this degradation 
of her, was most strangely strong and bitter. Indeed her grief 


that her father should desire her to do a wrong thing, was so 





from the same source strata of stone may be slowly formed at 
the bottoms of oceans. Currents in the ocean, such as the 
Gulf Stream, have been very particularly noticed by geologists. 


much the deepest feeling she had, that, at this distance of time, | But they have not so particularly pointed out what undoubtedly 
itis the only one which remains; it has so entirely overpowered | exist, currents or submarine rivers running in proper channels 


the feeling which she must have had according to the result of | on the bottom of the ocean. 


the contest, that she even forgets what the result was. It is 
most probable she was conquered; and it is very certain that 
she was severely and long punished during her resistance. To 
be very careful not to tax a child unjustly with obstinacy, to be 
very careful not to engender it by ill-advised demands, and to 
be content, when it exists, to Jet it melt away gradually under 
the influence of growing affection and sympathy; such should 
be the course adopted towards the obstipate. Norshould one 
ever lose sight of the fact, that all wrong is but excessof good, 
and that that which, under the name of obstinacy, looks so 
hideous, springs from the very principle of our nature, which, 
well directed, we should all venerate under a thousand lovely 
shapes, such as firmness, fortitude, liberty, decision, ete. ¢. 


GEOLOGY.--NO. II. 


BY JOHN LOCKE, M. D. 
Original. 

‘THE most important principle stated in my last number was, 
that Vir sunk in fresh water to the depth of five miles, would 
become more dense than water, and would consequently sink, and 
never rise again. Unfortunately forthe very point of that pro- 
position, five metles, the types made it read x1auTy-FIVE miles. 


An idea of such rivers may be 

formed by supposing any tract of country as the Valley of the 
Mississippi, to be covered by the ocean, the original river 
channels remaining as they were, and that into the borders of 
this ocean flowsa fluid of greater specific gravity than the ocean 
itself, quick-silver for example. Such fluid would be collected 
into the lowest channels along which it would flow tothe low- 
est basin which could receive it, forming a river ot quick-silver 
under an ocean of water, as we have now a river of water 


under an ocean of air, suppose now a fluid very little heavier 


than water to be substituted in stead of the quick-silver. The 
phenomena would differ only indegree. ‘The submarine rivers 
would flow more slowly, would drag into motion some of the 
contiguous water and form eddies and motions to some height | 
above the banks, the outlines of the current would be more 
loosely defined than those of a common river, resembling some- 





what the curling outlines of a bank of fog, borne alonga valley | 
by a gentle wind. Continents are not only worn down into, 
detritus as it is called, bnt solid matters are extensively dissol-, 
ved and form solutions of great specific gravity which are 
carried into the ocean by the land rivers where they will by| 
their weight continue their motion to the lowest level. These | 
dense solutions will in their progress wear channels for them-| 
selves in the plaistic bottom of the seas, which channels they’ 
will tend to preserve clear if not to deepen, while they will 
|add continually to the banks by deposits and consolidation.— 
Thus the bottom of the ocean will be made to resemble the 





Although some of the very able writers on the principles of | surface of a continent. It will be variegated with hill and 


ceology, must have noticed this principle, yet so far I am una- | dale, mountain and valley 
ble to find it, Tam reminded by a reader that the enunciation of | rivers! 


my subject is not quite definite enough. 


» and be cut out into long winding | 
When such an ocean bed emerges by the subsidence 


As his criticism of the water, or by the elevation of the bottom so as to become 


appears to me to be well founded, I have modified and amplified | dry land, the land rivers will follow the channels already formed | 
that part of my paper as follows: One of the most common faults | and the whole surface will need less modification than is usu- 
in geological speculations is,that the operations by which various | ally supposed, to adapt it to its new situation. Detritus and 
mineral substances have been formed are presumed to have | dense solutions are not the only source of submarine currents. 
taken place under cireumstances such as are ordinarily pre-| These will act limitedly because they are not returned as a 
sented to our view, in our limited sphere of observation. We | water by clouds to the source of land-rivers to be recirculated; 
are confined to the surface, and see only one set ot phenomena, but there are other causes which produce a perpetual circula- 
as an atmospheric pressure equal toabout thirty inchesof mer- tion in submarine rivers. The water cooled at the surface! 
cury, atemperature between 40° and ~ 100°, the chemical | hecomes more dense, sinks and tlows towards the lowest basin! 
agency of water, air, &c.; and we are so impressed with | until it becomes warmed and rises again. This would cause 
these things, which hang constantly oa our senses, that! an upward current at the deepest water, a radiating one onthe | 
our reasoning is very apt to be biased by them where | surface, and a converging one atthe bottom. Mr. Lyell admits) 
they are excessively modified or cease altogether.——A jsuch a current to be caused from the cold latitudes towards 


geologist to be enabled to witness all the operations which are | the warmer, but has not noticed the effect it must produce on 
: , | 
active in the subjectsof his science, should have the powers of !the nascent formations of the ocean’s bed. 


If the above be: 


a sylpb, to chase the aerolite from the finest ether to where it | a true view of the subject, it will follow that in countries, such | 
buries itself in the earth; those of a nymph to descend to the | ag the valley of that of the Mississippi and its tributaries, which | 
bottom of the ecean,and see Neptune solidifying his stratified | have evidently been once covered by the ocean, the geology | 
cabinet of coral and shells; and those of Gnome to delve | will have a conformation to the river channels not accounted | 
through the solid earth, and gaze upon the deep lighted maga- | for upon the supposition that the channels have not been coeval | 


zine of the voleano, where liquid ignited air heaves up the 
mountains, Although man has not these desirable powers, yet 
he has theirequivalent.” Mathematics applied to physics fur- 
nishes ‘all these powers in one. But every thing must be 
subjected to weight and measure—every thing must be exactly 
calculated; there must be norambling speculations of rambling 
geologists. On subjecting quntities or causes, so small as 
scarcely to attract attention, to calculation we are often aston- 
ished to find them, by being multiplied by space or time inde- 
finitely great, amounting to an unexpected magnitude. This 
will be best understood by an example under our own eyes. The 
water of the Ohio, on the 24th of April, had fallen perhaps 


twenty feet below the previous flood, and had become compar- | invasion of Austria, in 1809, by Bonaparte. Lefebvre entered 
A gallonof it wastaken \ the Tyrol with a large army, when the followingstriking scene 
at the surface, eighty feet from the shore, and eighteen or | oceurred, which was related by an officer who escaped the des- 
twenty from the bottom. This was found to contain five and ;truction which was the lot of so many of his comrades: 

a half grains of solid loam, the section and velocity of the | 


atively clear of sedimentary matter. 


river being taken, it was found by calculation, that five hundred | and although much was every where talked about the Tyrolese, 
gnd seventy cubic feet of stony matter suspended in the Obio | stationed on and about Brenner, yet we gave little credit to it, 


| 


with the surface and rocks themselves, but have been entirely | 
leut and worn out by modern mechanical action. I propose in 
|my next number to lay before my readers the facts which lead | 
‘to the conclusion that the valley of the Ohio was coexisteat 
| with the hills which bound it, and has not been a modern exca-! 
; vation. 





INVASION OF THE TYROL. 


_ Te bravery and patriotism of the inhabitants of mountane- 
ous regions are well known. These qualities were never per- 
_haps more strikingly displayed than by the Tyrelese during the 


We had penetrated to Inspruck. without great resistance: 





and we were already considering ourselves as conquerors 
Our entrance into the passes of the Brenner was only Opposed 
by a small corps, which continued falling back after a smay; 
resistance. Among others, I perceived aman tull eighty Years 
old, posted against the side of arock, and sending death among 
our ranks at every shot. Upon the Bavarians descending be. 
hind, to make him prisoner, he shouted aloud, ‘Hurrah! killeg 
the first man, seized the second by the collar, and, with the 
ejaculation, ‘In the name of God! precipitated himself ang 
his foe into the abyss. 

Marching onward, a so!dier heard a sound from the summ); 
of the high rocks, ‘Stephen, shall 1 chop it off yet?’ to which 
a loud ‘No,’ replied from the opposite side. This was reported 
to the Duke of Dantzic, who notwithstanding, ordered ug to 
advance; butat the saine tine he prudently withdrew from the 
centre to the rear. The van consisted of 4000 Bavarians, had 
just clambered up a deep ravine, when he again heard hallooeg 
over head—*!u the name of the most holy Trinity! Oy; 
terror was completed by the reply that immediately followed— 
‘In the name of the most holy Trinity, cut lose all above" 
Ere a minute had elapsed were thousands of my companions 
in arms crushed, buried and overwhelmed, by an incredib); 
heap of broken rocks, stones and trees, hurled down upon us 
from the top of the mountains. Ail of us were petrified, 
Every one had fled as he could, but at that moment a shower oj 
balls from the Tyrolesc who now rushed from the surrounding 
mountains in immense numbers, and among them boys and 
girls of ten and twelve years of age, killed or wounded a grea: 
many of us. It was not till we had left these fatal mountains 
six leagues behind us, that we were re-assembled by the Duke, 
and formed into six columns. 

Soon after appeared the Tyrolese, headed by Hofer the Inn- 
keeper. After a short address from their chief, they gave ; 
general fire, flung their rifles aside, and rushed upon our bay- 
onets with only their clenched fists. Nothing could withstand 
their impetuosity. They darted at our feet, pushed us down, 
pulled us down, choked us; wrenched the arms from our 
hands; and like enraged lions, killed us all, French, Bavarians, 
and Saxons, that did not ery for quarter.—By doing so, I with 
three hundred men was spared, and set at liberty. 

When all lay dead around, and the victory was completed by 
the Tyrolese, as if moved by one simultancous impulse, they 
fell upon their knees, and poured forth the thanks of their 
hearts to heaven in the open air--a scene so awful, so solemn 
that it will never fade from my remembrance. I could not but 
join in their devotion, and never in my life, did 1 pray more 
fervently.’ 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ALBUM WRITER. 


I nave written, from first to last, in two hundred and forty- 
six Albums, In a hundred and ninety-five of them I have 
made love outright to the charming proprietors, though two- 
thirds of them excited no feelings in my naturally cold and 
passionless heart. I have invoked blessings on the heads of 
thirty-three, in the most fervent and affectionate style, some 
of whom I have not known an hour previous to making the 
invocation; and I have complimented cighteen on their posses- 
sion of exalted worth and unrivalled genius, although, to confess 
the truth, I knew as little about them as the man in the moon. 
Fifteen times have I sworn that there is nothing in the world 
equal to alight blue eye, and fifty times have I sworn that 
nought in nature can compare with a black eye. Ihave praised 
bright eyes for the sunny radiance of joy that flooded every 
thing on which they fell; and I have praised dim eyes for the 
moonlight melancholy that shone in their humid glance. I 


| have vowed sometimes, the cheek from whose rich bloom the 


rose might derive a fresh charm, was a thing that I devotedly 
worshipped; and at othertimes I have sneered at the vermillion 
cheek, and idolised the snowy paleness of sensibility, whose 
tears had so often been used for the troubles of life, that they 
had actually washed all the red color from the face. I have 
praised high foreheads for their calmness, and low foreheads 
for their passion. I have praised raven hair, chesnut hair, 
auburn hair, and red hair, and to my ineffable horror, I once 
discovered that Ihad been eulogizing the ambrosial curls of a 
lady who wore a wig. I have lauded Grecian noses, and pug 
noses, dimpled chins, double chins, and peaked chins, straight 


| eyebrows, and arched eyebrows. The consequsnce of all this 


has been, that I have lost my character for consistency, not only 
in the estimation of others, but also in my own. I have bad 
the reputation of being in love ahundred and ninety-five times, 
though I conscientiously affirm that I have not, in reality, 
been in love with more than sixty-seven different persons, an¢ 
never with more than half a dozenat once. All my flights of 
fancy have been construed into serious declarations of passion; 
I have narrowly escaped ten suits for breaches of promise in 
which the only witnesses against me would have been albums, 
and an unpoetical jury would have infallibly convicted me. | 
have been called a perjured swain, a breaker of vows, a hyp 


critical pretender, an unfeeling wretch, and (horresco referens') 
a male flirt. 
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Norice.—The editor of this paper, unwilling to assume any 


a translation of Paradise Lost in French; but inasmuch as all 
French poetry must rhyme, it may safely be concluded that 
in a French dress, the English epic will be sadly deficient in 
those sublime qualities which recommend it to us as above all 


responsibility which of right should devolve on others, begs| conrmendation. 


jeave to state for the information of all interested, that the two 
or three last numbers of the ‘Mirror’ were got up almost entirely 
without his assistance. The principal portion of the matter 
contained in the present number of the ‘Mirror? was prepared 


We recollect when We were a boy to have seen an English 
translation of Paradise Lost! And how do you think it was 
executed? Why, it appears that some hanger-on at Oxford, 
fancying that blank verse was not adapted to the comprehen- 


by another hand, during his absence from the city. To the! sions of men, concluded that he would subserve the public 


perpetration of the articles in the editorial columns of this 
number, with one exception, he pleads guilty. 








Joun Cuamre.—A letter written by General Washington to! 
General Lee, has lately been published in the newspapers, in | 
which the commander-in-chief authorizes Lee, who was sec- | 
ond incommand, tomake an effort to capture the traitor Arnold, | 
and bring him within the American lines, in order that a public | 
example might be made of him. This letter brought to our | 
remembrance the hero, whom Lee selected to execute this 
office—John Champe, a sergeant-major in the army. Washing- | 
ton had two motives in endeavoring to secure Arnold—first, | 
that some of the American officers, who were said to be impli- | 
cated in Arnold’s treason, might either be acquitted or! 
condemned—and, secondly, that he might save the unfortunate 
and much lamented Andre. It was therefore, indispensable | 
that Arnold should be brought alive before him. The plan 
was this: That some bold man should proceed to the British | 
lines in the character of a deserter, and make arrangements 
while there to arrest and bring off Arnold. Lee chose Champe | 
for this purpose. When Lee first broached the enterprize .to| 
Champe, the sergeant stated that he was willing to undertake ; 
any thing not dishonorable for his country, but spoke with in-| 
dignation against leaving the American lines in the character | 
of adeserter. His objections, however, were removed, and he| 
assented to the enterprise. Great secresy was necessary in| 
order that the affair should be successful; and Lee was, there- 
fore, unable to afford any protection toChampe. The sergeant 
experienced great difficulty in making his escape. When he 
had passed over the lines, the intelligence was immediately | 
communicated to Lee, who at first appeared surprised and | 
inclined to doubt the truth of the report. At length he gave | 
orders that the troops should be examined in order to determine | 
positively whether Champe had really deserted or not. The| 
fact of his desertion was soon announced, and after as much 
delay as Lee could possibly make, he issued his orders, which | 
were that Champe should be pursued, and brought alive before | 
him in order that he might suffer in the presence of the army ; | 
but that if he should resist atter he was taken, why then he| 
should be killed. ‘This delay on the part of Lee was for the| 
purpose of giving Champe time to elude his pursuers. Pursuit] 
was given, and so vigorously was it prosecuted, that when 
Champe reached Powles’ Hook, his pursuers were only three or| 
four hundred yards behind him. Arnold was at this time with 
the British army in New-York. Some British galleys were | 
lying near Powel’s Hook. Champe called on them for protec- 
tion, and plunged into the river, sword inhand. A boat was} 
sent tohim, which was fired on by his pursuers; but Champe'! 
succeeded in getting on board, and was carried into New-York. | 
Every thing was favorable to his plans. He was carried before 
General Clinton, then in command at New-York, by whom he! 
was closely questioned. Champe conducted himself so well, 
that he was raised to the rank of sergeant in the British army, 
under Arnold. He succeeded in procuring sufficient evidence 
of the innocence of those American officers, who were sus- 
pected of a participation in Arnold’s treason. Hisnext object 
wasto secure Arnold. He formed an intimacy with the traitor, 
and ascertained that previous to retiring at the hour of twelve 
at night, Arnold was in the habit of spending some time alone 
in a garden adjoining his quarters. He procured two confed- 
erates and a boat; and they now watched an opportunity on 

which they might seize, bind, gag, and carry off the traitor — 

Unfortunately for the success of this scheme, on the very night 

preceding that on which he was to have been seized, Arnold 

shifted his quarters, and by this means defeated Champe’s 
plan. 

Champe’s main object having been frustrated, his next one 
was to return tothe Americanlines. Noopportunity, however, 
was presented; and he accompanied the British army, under 
Cornwallis to Virginia, where he deserted and reached General 
Greene’s army. Having been furnished with the necessary 
facilities, he reached Washington’s camp in safety, to the great 
joy of all who knew him.—Champe went to Kentucky, and 
died there, some years after the conclusion of peace. 








Panavise Lost.—D'Israeli very justly calls Paradise Lost, 
the national epic of Great Britain. There can be no doubt 
that, however little the present age may be disposed to under- 
value poetry, the merit of this epic is growing on the judgments 
of men. The copy right was originally sold for five pounds! 
Not atythe of the price that is commanded by second-rate 


welfare by destroying the measure and harmony of the verse, 
and presenting to the world a translation in most unmusical 


| prose. This task he executed to the letter; and Paradise Lost 


was offered to the public in a large octavo edition, divided off 
into paragraphs and sentences, and looking as much like a 
treatise on grammar as an epic poem. The luckless genius 
who effected this enterprise was doomed to an’ unmitigated 
disappointment. The public would not read the result of his 
labors, and consequently refused to open to hian the only avenue 
along which genius travels down to immortality. 

The author of Curiosities of Literature tells us that Paradise 
Lost came near being suppressed by the censors of the press 


| who at that time existed in England. It wasthought by some 


of those wiseacres, that the simile of Satan with the rising sun 


| contained in the first book, had a treasonable meaning, and on 


that account its publication should be prohibited. But prudence 
and good sense prevailed, and Paradise Jost was suffered to go 
to the world in an unmutilated condition, the noblest work of 
modern times. 

The celebrated Bentley, who as a theologian commanded 
great respect, got a notion into his head that Milton’s Paradise 
Lost was susceptible of great improvement, and that his learn- 
ing and poetical taste qualified him admirably for this task.— 
Accordingly, he set himself to work, and after much labor 
produced an improved edition of that great epic. The critics 
were exceedingly severe in their notices of the good doctor's 
labor of love. The quality of Bentley’s amendments may be 
judged of from the following specimen: It will be recollected 
that in the true Milton is that oft quoted passage— 


‘No light, but darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe,’ 


The learned Bentiey either did n’t understand the meaning 
of ‘darkness visible, or thought it in bad taste, and therefore 
offered his lucid substitute as follows: 

No light, but rather a transpicuous gloom, 

Served only to discover sights of woe! 
The doctor lived to repent his folly, and his name remains an 
example and a warning to all those who would improve the 
labors of genius, All amendatory and emendatury efforts to 
enhance the beauties of Paradise Lost have failed, and we 
may safely conclude that it will be suffered to pass down 
through coming generations without repetition of similar 
follies. 


Seconp EFForTS FOR Pieasures.—Did you ever attempt to 
realize a pleasure a second time? If you did, then you have 
known disappointment. If a visit be made to some place, and 
you experience much delight from it, you are naturally inclined 
torepeat it. But it is impossible, some circumstance of appa- 
rently trivial importance perhaps, which occurred on the first 
visit will not take place again, and your prospects are utterly 
dashed. Burns had the true meaning of pleasure before his 
mind when he wrote the following immortal lines: 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, ita bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow—falls in the river 

A moment white—then melts forever: 
Or like the borealis race 

That flit ere you e@n point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 


A delightful vision will pass before the mind perhaps, and 
give much pleasure, at some future moment an effort will be 
made to restore it in its original freshness. The effort will 
prove its uselessness—a shattered fragnient—a mere wreck of 
former beauty—is all that we can summon up, and we learn 
that dreams, however delightful, once gone, are gone forever. 





Cincinnati Cottece.—This building, which for years stood 
alone in its desolation in the midst of bustle and improvement, 
has recently been resuscitated, and presents a very handsome 
appearance. The broken glass has been superseded—the dilap- 


paint has taken the place of the melancholy hue which its out- 
side wore a year ago. A beautiful and tastefully arranged 
garden, fenced round with iron paling, arrests the eye of the 
passer-by, where formerly stones, bricks and rubbish reposed 


with admiration for the skill and taste manifested abéutit. 





novelgof the present day. Chateaubriand has recently finished 


For ourselves, we are always gratified when we behold any 


improvement taking place in our city; and inthis instance, we 
are particularly glad, because it has transformed what we have 
been in the habit of considering a standing disgrace, into a fine 
embellishment. Those who have been active in getting up this 
change deserve, and no doubt receive, the thanks of all who 
take an interest in the appearance of our city. We suspect 
that even a graduate of the ‘Old School’ would be sadly puz- 
zled to suppress the admiration which he must feel when con- 
templating the changed aspect which the College edifice now 
presents. 


Tue Tuzatre.—This place of amusement is now under 

excellent management. Mr. Parsons seems to have spared no 
pains to render the house and the performances attractive to the 
public. The scats have been re-covered, and the paint-brush, 
although it has been too sparingly used, has effected a consider- 
ble improvement in the gencral appearance of the place. The 
orchestra, under the direction of our amiable friend Mr. Tosso, 
is much improved; the instrumental performers are orderly and 
attentive; and several favorite overtures have been performed 
ina very creditable manner. Mr.and Miss Mason have been 
performing during the week, but, we are sorry to say, to rather 
indifferent houses. The acting of these performersis of a very 
high order; they overstep not the modesty of nature; they 
indulge in no ranting—no clap-trap—but all they have to do on 
the stage is finisued, easy, and true to life. We have seen the 
theatre crowded to witness a Jim Crow scene, while Mr. Booth 
has been giving utterance to the conceptions of a Shakspeare, 
and Mr. Mason to the classic productions of a Knowles, before 
almost empty benches. Whyisthis? On Wednesday evening 
next we understand Miss Mason’s benefit takes place, on which 
occasion we trust the ladies of our city will grace the theatre, 
and thus give due encouragement to the exertions of this 
amiable actress. 

We hope that, before Mr. Mason and his sister leave the city, 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing them in the playsof ‘The 
Honey Moon?’ and ‘Hamlet.’ x. 





Tue Butcuers.—The butchers of our city have had a strike; 
and we, the lovers of roast-beef have been compelled nolens 
volens to observe aLent Lent does not agree with the tone of 
every stomach; and some apprehensions might have been rea- 
sonably entertained that its influence would cause considerable 
grumbling in that mostimportant portion of the human economy. 
For a week our shambles were deserted. Not a steak was to 
be had, Salted provisions were in brisk demand; and a total 
revolution was had in the diet of many of our gourmands. 
Yesterday, however, the old order again prevailed, and the 
butchers supplied their customers with choice pieces, much to 
the satisfaction of all who are not forced by dyspepsy or some 
other disease to observe a miserable milk and water, or Gottin- 
gen, regimen. 


Mayine.—Some of our eastern brethren advised those ladies 
who were fond of Maying, to gotothe millenery establishments 
and make purchases of artificial flowers, in the absence of 
those which exhale a more grateful fragranee. It was unneces- 
sary that such counsel as this should have been given among 
us, for on the first of May our hills presented to the votaries of 
Flora a fine opportunity for collecting flowers of genuine hues 
and savors. We were surprised at the difference which the 
vegetation in this vicinity presented a few days since, on re- 
turning from a short rustication, from that which we observed 
e'sewhere. Fifty miles north, vegetation is at least two weeks 
more backward than with us. 





GeneRaL ConFERENCE.—The General Conference of the 
Methodist Church has been in session in this city during the 
two past weeks. On Thursday afternoon, we listened awhile 
to a debate which was going on, upon the exciting subject of 
Abolition. Much spirit was manifested by the speakers; what 
the result will be we cannot conjecture. We know, however, 
that the great majority of those present are entirely opposed to 
the views of the abolitionists—be they right or wrong. 


Simon Kentox.—Gen. Simon Kenton, the venerable pioneer 
of the West, died recently. He was far advanced in years. 
His adventures in early life are already on record; and will 
remain to future times, subjects of great interest. He was 
compatriot with Boon—passed through more trials than flesh 
ordinarily is heir to—and died at an advanced age, leaving 


idated wood work has been repaired—and a handsome coat of | the charaeter of an honest man behind him. 





MARRIED, 
Art Friends? Meeting-house, in Richmond, Indiana, on the 


in undisturbed slumber. A change has come over the spirit of 4th inst., William B ancroft, to Sarah C. daughter of Joseph P. 
the place; and instead of calling up gloomy associations of Plummer, all of Richmond. 
grandeur and decay, it now inspires the mind of the beholder 


On Tuesday evening, the 10th inst., by the Rev. Mr. De 
Charms, Mr. Samuel B. Spear, to Miss Lucy D. Barrett, all of 
this eity. , 













